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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. abled to tell him that I was willing to give up|press! My Divine Master saw meet to cause me 
the world, and all the enjoyments of it, for the|to suffer long under a very trying dispensation, 
purchase of a little peace; that I no longer took|which was that of my beloved and tender mother 
delight in those things that had formerly given|being tried with a lingering illness, and there 
me much pleasure. He, seeing my mind bent|seemed but little prospect of her recovery. The 
upon it, gave his consent ; and the next meeting | thought of parting with this dear parent, together 
day my mother went with me to Exeter. After|with the inward exercises of my mind, was almost 
the meeting she called two elderly Friends aside,|more than nature could bear. Oh! the nights of 
and told them she felt like Hannah, when she|anxiety, and days of deep distress, which I passed 
made an offering of her son to the Lord; for she|through at that time, will never be erased from 
had come to make an offering of her daughter ;|my remembrance. In this season of deep afflic- 
also telling them of my concern. They accord-|tion I was made willing to covenant, that if the 
ingly took it under care, and after divers visits} Lord would spare my mother, I would give up to 
from a solid committee of Friends, I was received|what he required of me, though it was harder 
[into membership] in the Fifth month, 1787. {than the parting with my natural life; and He 
Rath Anna Butter, I then found that, far from sitting down at| graciously condescended to listen to my cry, and 
_ __, (Concluded from page 274.) ease, there was a large field of labour opened for|restored my endeared parent. ; 

I remained steady in the attendance of meet-|me, and in the prospect thereof my knees were| Previous to this I attended the opening of the 
ings for above a year and a-half, before my mind|made to tremble! T felt a deep concern to be|Monthly Meeting at Robeson, where were also 
felt at liberty to make application to be received steady in the attendance of meetings for worship|some Friends from the city in attendance ; one of 
as a member, but for twelve months preceding|and discipline, and being distantly situated from|whom in particular, in the course of his public 
was constrained to use the plain language. In|them, I found considerable difficulty ; my father|testimony, was dipped into sympathy with me in 
the fall before I made application to be received being frequently very averse to my going, parti-|the deep exercise which I was under, together 
among Friends, Job Scott, being out on a reli- cularly when the weather was wet or cold; which| with the prospect of some further trial and sore 
gious visit, lodged at our house. My father was proceeded from motives of tenderness, but which | conflict which I should have to pass through in 
from home, and my mother and aunt, with a be-| nevertheless cost me no small degree of exercise ;|order to fit and prepare me for the great and 
loved friend from the city, and myself, made up| not feeling easy to stay at home on these accounts, |solemn work whereunto my Master was about to 
the family at that time ; and truly ‘it seemed as if! when my health would admit of my going. And|call me; which testimony, with the sensations 
the canopy of divine love was spread over us, and|as it gave him great uneasiness and he frequently |that accompanied my mind, left no more doubt of 
celestial showers issuing from the fountain of life, opposed me, I had often to experience seasons of|its being myself that was alluded to, than if my 
descended upon our habitation. I had for some conflict, sometimes for a week before a meeting| name had been publicly mentioned. 
time been in a low spot, and longed for a drop of | for discipline occurred ; and my heart was poured| This circumstance, together with that of many 
heavenly consolation. My dear mother also had forth in prayer to Almighty God, that if it was|valuable Friends having feelingly sympathized 
her mind much unsettled by unprofitably conver-|right, I might have strength to persevere, and|with me, and expressed their prospect respecting 
sing upon Swedenborg’s opinions. There was|that way might be opened for me, though I could| me in a more private way, had a tendency to con- 
likewise an elderly man in the neighbourhood, |see no way. And forever blessed and praised be|firm me that the Lord did indeed require an en- 
who had written a piece, vainly endeavouring to|his holy name, He often caused the mountains to|tire surrender on my part, and that I: must be 
account for things he ought not. This man hap- skip like rams, and the little hills like lambs, to} willing to become a fool for Christ’s sake. 
pened to be at our little meeting, when dear Job, my humbling admiration. One time I particu-| After many probations, secret tears and many 
after sitting a short time in silence, got up with |larly remember. Being appointed to attend the| prayers to my Almighty Father, for his help and 
these words: “ Who art thou, 0 man! or, O wo- Quarterly Meeting, I asked my father’s consent|gracious assistance, in this awful, solemn work; 
man! who would of thine own finite understand-|to let me go; he looked sternly at me and object-|at a Monthly meeting held at Exeter in the 
ing, presume to investigate the mysteries of the|ed. I felt in a great strait, and pleaded much|Twelfth month, 1789, and in the twenty-second 
inscrutable God ?”g The words were solemn and|with him. He at last consented, but told me I|year of my age, after a season of the most severe 
awakening, and he was favored to open matters|need not expect to go again for some months, for|conflict I ever before experienced, wherein the 
tlearly. It proved, I trust, a humbling season to|he did not approve of women riding about the|day of solemn covenant was brought before the 
tome who were present. And, through infinite|country in that manner. As I had ‘gained his|view of my mind, with this secret intelligence, 
condescension, this dear Friend, having a sitting| consent for the present, I was willing to leave my| that if I did not give up to what was required of 
in the family, was dipped into a sense of our state, | cause to the Lord, in the belief that if he required|me, my mother should be taken from me, I ven- 
and administered suitable counsel and encourage-|me to go, he would open the way for me, and|tured upon my feet, and expressed a few words; 
ment. Also, in a little private opportunity, with | after retiring to my chamber, and giving vent to|in which I felt great peace, and believe I had the 
tears flowing mutually from our eyes, he mention- many tears, my faith and confidence were renew-|tender sympathy of most that were present. My 
ed his oe with me, and his prospect re-|ed in Him who is the everlasting Rock of Ages. |esteemed friend, John Simpson, being there, in 
specting me ; telling me I should have trials, and|This was the last time my dear father ever spoke|the language of encouragement, caused my heart 
to remember that it was told me I should have|to me so sharply upon such an occasion, for, see-|to be truly thankful. He came home with me, 
trials ; which assuredly have since fallen to my lot. ing my peace deeply concerned in the strict at-|and very feelingly expressed his unity with me, 
_ About the middle of the ensuing winter, be-|tendance of meetings, and my dear mother often|and also a fear, lest, through diffidence, I should 

 lieving the time nearly arrived for me to make pleading with him, he gave up. not sufficiently exert my voice. Which gentle 
request to Friends to be received under their care,} May all those who labour under difficulties and|hint was of use afterwards, though at that time, 

I mentioned it in a solid manner, to my parents, |discouragements in attending meetings, be en-|and frequently since, I did not expect ever to be 
though in great fear, and having mine eyes turned | couraged to keep their eye single unto the Lord, |called upon again in the same line ; which per- 
to the Lord, with earnest breathings, that I might|with fervent breathings unto him, even though|adventure may not be unusual to those young in 
strengthened and assisted in this important|the may seem to be hedged in on every side. | experience. . 8. shortly afterwards went to 
step. My mother was much affected, and shed y exercises and deep baptisms, in the prospect| Philadelphia, and a dear friend who was nearly 
tears ; but my father thought it was time enough |of being called into the work of the ministry,’ interested about me, inquired of him how I was. 
to make such a sacrifice; that I was young, and greatly increased; but O, my unwillingness to| He mentioned that I had appeared ay in @ 
better wait till Iwas more fixed. I was en-|close in therewith, was more than words can ex-|few words, which seemed to him like a swelling 
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THE FRIEND. 


LL, ES 


fully ripe, which when it was opened became |each other’s crown and rejoicingin Christ. They |journeys to distant quarters in England and Ire 


easy. But alas! it was not only to be opened, 
but probed, and fully searched, befure the heaven- 
ly ointment or balm of Gilead could be availingly 
applied. 

One circumstance I omitted in the early part 
of this narrative, which now occurs to my mind. 
A Friend visiting Pottstown meeting about twelve 
months before I became plain, and I being in a 
very low and discouraged state, went to meeting 
greatly desiring he might be made an instrument 
of comfort to me. He spoke for a considerable 
time, but did not touch upon any thing relative 
to my condition; and I returned home under 
many doubts and fears, lest my Heavenly Father 
had cast me off forever. My parents were in 
Philadelphia, and I being alone, sat down on the 
sofa, with the Bible in my hand, thinking to gain 
some instruction and comfort from its sacred con- 
tents. I had given up the idea of seeing the 
Friend, (who was a true father in Israel,) or of 
having any opportunity with him, as not being 
worthy of it. But he, having dined at my uncles, 
not far distant, was, after dinner walking in the 
piazza, and looking towards our house, felt a 
draught in his mind to come over. He knew 
nothing of the family, but yielding to the impulse 
he came; and, passing through the outer room, 
where there was a young woman of the house, 
without asking any questions, he walked into the 
parlor, where I was sitting in the situation above 
described; and without any further salutation 
than shaking hands, took a seat by me. A con- 


siderable time elapsed in deep inward silence, 
after which he mentioned how unexpectedly he 
was led to come over, without knowing the cause; 
but then feeling his mind clothed with sympathy 
for me, and believing it was for my sake, he im- 


parted much counsel and advice, with a great deal 
of encouragement tome. Which singular favor 
did deeply humble my heart, and caused tears of 
ratitude, contrition and tenderness to stream 
rom my eyes. 

Having for my own satisfaction, penned these 
few hints of my varied conflicts and exercises, 
and being sensible of the goodness of the Lord 
to me, his poor unworthy creature, it is in my 
heart to say, May it please thee, O most gracious 
and merciful Father, to bow down thine ear and 
hear the humble petition of thy handmaid. Oh! 
be pleased to lay, with increasing weight, thine 
Almighty hand upon me. Let it not spare, 
neither let thine eye pity, until thou hast thorough- 
ly tried me, proved me, and known my works! 
Be pleased to bring me more immediately under 
thy refining operation, and enable me to bear with 
true resignation, every turning of thy Holy Hand; 
that so I may be purged and purified, fitted and 
qualified, rightly to engage in the awful and 
solemn work whereunto thou hast called me. Or 
if, most gracious Lord, thou art pleased to cut 
short thy work, Oh! let it be in righteousness ! 
and grant me admittance into thine ever blessed 
kingdom of light, life, and peace, there to join in 
the holy anthems of glory, glory, hallelujahs and 
praises to the Lord God and the Lamb, who are 
worthy forever, saith my soul. Amen and amen! 

Rurn Anna Rurrer. 


Extract from outlines of a communication de- 
livered by Sarah Grubb, in 1827, in London.— 
And I see a day with my spiritual eye, wherein, 
whether we are faithful or not, there shall be a 
people preserved, who shall thus exalt the Lord’s 
power alone ; they shall assemble and sit down in 
silence; they shall wait for the arisings of life, and 
the power of Christ among them, to a greater ex- 
tent than has yet prevailed; and they shall be 


shall maintain this testimony until the coming of 
that glorious gospel day ‘when the earth shall 
be full of the kuowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea.” — The London Friend, 1848. 


Self-Help. 
(Continued from page 277.) 

This idea took firm possession of his mind, and 
he could talk and think of nothing else. At ca- 
nal boards, at sheep-shearings, at county meetings, 
and at agricultural associations, “ Strata Smith,” 
as he came to be called, was running over with 
the subject that possessed him. He had indeed 
made a great discovery, though he was as yet a 
man utterly unknown in the scientific world. He 
now projected the preparation of a map of the 
stratification of England; but he was for the pre- 
sent deterred from proceeding with it, his time be- 
ing wholly occupied in carrying out the works of the 
Somersetshire coal canal, which engaged him for 
a period of aboutsix years. He continued, never- 
theless, to be unremitting iu his observation of 
facts, and he became so expert in noticing the in- 
ternal structure of a district, and detecting the 
lie of the strata, from its external configuration, 
that he was often consulted respecting the drain- 
age of extensive tracts of land, in which, guided 
by his geological knowledge, he proved remarka- 
bly successful, and acquired an extensive reputa- 
tion. 

One day, when looking over the cabinet collec- 
tion of fossils belonging to the Rev. Samuel 
Richardson, at Bath, Smith astonished his friend 
by suddenly disarranging his classification, and 
rapidly rearranging the fossils in their stratigraph- 
ical order,— These came from the blue lias, 
these from the overlying sand and freestone, these 
from the fuller’s-earth, and these from the Bath 
building stone.” Anew light flashed upon 8S. 
Richardson’s mind, and he shortly became a con- 
vert to, and believer in, William Smith’s doctrine. 
But the geologists of that day were not so easily 
convinced ; and it was scarcely to be tolerated that 
an unknown country land-surveyor should pretend 
to teach them the science of geology. But Wil- 
liam Smith had an eye and mind to penetrate 
deep beneath the skin of the earth ; he saw its very 
fibre and skeleton, and as it were divined its or- 
ganization. His knowledge of the strata in the 
neighborhood of Bath was so accurate, that one 
evening, when dining at the house of Joseph 
Townsend, he dictated to S. Richardson the differ- 
ent strata according to their order of succession 
in descending order, twenty-three in number, com- 
mencing with the chalk and dscending in contin- 
uous series down to the coal, below which the 
strata were not then sufficiently determined. To 
this was added a list of the more remarkable fos- 
sils which had been gathered in the several layers 
of rock. This was printed and extensively circu- 
lated in 1801. 

He next determined to trace out the strata 
through districts as remote from Bath as his means 
would enable him toreach. For years he journey- 
ed to and fro, sometimes on foot, sometimes on 
horseback, riding upon the top of stage-coaches, of- 
ten making up by night travelling the time he had} 
lost by day, so as not to fail in his ordinary basi- 
ness engagements. When he was professionally 
called away to any distance from home,—as for} 
instance, when travelling fron Bath to Holkham, 
in Norfolk, to direct the irrigation and draiuage 
of Mr. Coke’s land in that county,—he rode on 
horseback, making frequent detours from the road | 
to note the geological features of the country) 
which he traversed. | 

For several years he was thus engaged in his 





land, to the extent of upward of ten thousand miles 
yearly ; and it was amidst this incessant and labori. 
ous travelling, that he contrived to commit to paper 
his fast-growing generalizations on what he right. 
ly regarded as a new science. No observation, 
howsoever trivial it might appear, was neglected, 
and no opportunity of collecting fresh facts wis 
overlooked. Whenever he could, he ed 
himself of records of borings, natural and artificial 
sections, drew them to a constant scale of eight 
yards to the inch, and colored them up. Of his 
keenness of observation take the following illus. 
tration. When making one of his geological ex. 
cursions about the country near Woburn as he 
was drawing near to the foot of the Dunstable chalk 
hills, he observed to his companion, “ If there be 
any broken ground about the foot of these bills, 
we may find sharks’ teeth ;’”’ and they had not 
proceeded far, before they picked up six from the 
white bank of a new fence-ditch. As he after. 
wards said of himself, “ The habit of observation 
crept on me, gained a settlement in my mind, 
became a constant associate of my life, and started 
up in activity atthe first thoughts of a journey ; 80 
that I generally went off well prepared with maps, 
and sometimes with contemplations on its objects, 
or on those on the road, reduced to writing be 
fore itcommenced. My mind was, therefore, like 
the canvas of a painter, well prepared for the 
first and best impressions.” 

Notwithstanding his courageous and indefatiga- 
ble industry, many circumstances contributed to 
prevent the promised publication of William 
Smith’s “ Map of the Strata of England and 
Wales,” and it was not until 1814 that he was 
enabled, by the assistance of some friends, to give 
to the world the fruits of his twenty years’ incessant 
labor. To prosecute his inquiries and collect the 
extensive series of facts and observations requisite 
for his purpose, he had to devote the profits of 
all his professional labors during that period ; he 
even sold his small property to obtain the means 
of visiting remote parts of the island. He had 
also entered on a quarrying speculation near Bath 
which proved unsuccessful, and he was under the 
necessity of selling off his valuable geological col 
lection (which was purchased by the British Mu- 
seum), his furniture, and library, reserving only 
his papers, maps, and sections, which were useless 
save to himself. He bore his losses and misfor- 
tunes with exemplary fortitude; and amidst all, 
he went on working with cheerful courage and 
untiring patience. The latter years of his life 
were spent in engineering ang surveying pursuits 
in the north of England, acting also as land-stew- 
a d to Sir J. V. B. Jobnstone, of Hackness, neat 
Scarborough. He died at Northhampton, in Au- 
gust, 1839, while on his way to attend the meet 
ing of the British Association at Birmingham. 

It is difficult to speak in terms of too high 
praise of the first geological map of England, which 
we owe to the industry of this courageous man of 
science. Anaccomplished writer says of it, “It 
was a work so masterly in conception and so correct 
in general outline, that in principle it served as § 
basis not only for the production of later maps of 
the British Islands, but for geological maps of all 
other parts of the world, wherever they have been 


‘undertaken. In the apartments of the Geological 


Society, Smith’s map may yet be seen,—a great 
historical document, old and worn, calling forte 
newal of its faded tints. Let any one conversant 


|with the subject compare it with later works 00 # 


siwilar scale, and he will find that in all essentia 
features it will not suffer by the comparisou,— 

intricate anatomy of thesilurian rocks of Wales 
and the north of England by Murchison and Sedg- 
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the shelter of its residence, the road to which was 


not difficult, although intersected with several 
cross-roads, it ran first to a beach far on the west 
side of the promontory, and from thence swam out 
among the rocks, on some of which it landed two 
or three times. It finally came on shore on the 
east of its master’s farm, and there was observed 
to wash its bleeding wounds; after which the 
parts were rubbed in the earth, and at last it 
crept slyly to its own house, where it lay down on 
the straw with the appearance of being asleep. 
The pursuers who had traced the proceedings of 
the dog, had in the mean while, roused up the 
master from his bed, and they proceeded together 
to drag the murderer from his lair ; but in doing 
this, poor innocent ! it appeared altogether drowsy 
and unconscious ef harm. Proof was however at- 
forded, even to the master’s conviction, in the 
discovery of the bleeding wounds, and summary 
vengeance was the result. 

On another occasion a dog had worried and 
much injured a sheep at the distance of a quar- 
ter of a mile from its master’s house ; but being 
discovered by the farmer, who knew the dog, it 
made all haste to its master’s house in a neighbor- 
ing town, where the master was sitting by the fire, 
and another dog lay at his feet asleep. Advan- 
cing, with all the appearance of conscious inno- 
cence this one lay down by the side of its canine 
friend, and presently assumed the appearance of 
being also asleep. Presently, however, the un- 
welcome pursuer appeared also, and began to tell 
the tale of the injury inflicted on his sheep. The 
really innocent dog continued to sleep on; but 
the conscious culprit, without looking up, crept 
silently away,'not directly, but round the room, 
and was not long in quitting the house. Very 
near the master’s honse was a cellar or room, 
which was used for the purpose of barking the 
nets of the fishermen, and a portion of the appa- 
ratus consisted of a boiler with a flue, close into 
which latter it crept, entirely out of sight, and 
there it was discovered, to suffer the necessary 
consequence of its crime. It is clear that in this 
instance the dog not only knew the person of its 

ursuer, but the purport of his tale, as well as that 
its attempt to lull suspicion had failed of effect. 


For “ The Friend.” 
‘Great seems our accountability, and occasion for 
thankfulness and encouragement, because of the 
lively exercise and quiet solemnity, which were 
witnessed to prevail throughout the various sit- 
tings of our late annual meeting ; wherein fervent 
supplications doubtless arose from many hearts 
for the presence and covering of ancient Goodness; 
that atime of refreshing might be individually 
known, to the strengthening of the bond of our 
union in Christ, our holy head, and one with 
another in Him; by whom, in the beginning, we 
were gathered out of the world, into one living, 
united body. 
May God, in his wonted goodness and mercy, 
t that this opportunity of favor, and increase 
of spiritual strength and union, may not be lost or 
forgotten, by any in whose hearts the desire is 
still to be found for the return of the church to 
its primitive beauty and order; which were the 
fruit of individual faithfulness to the secret man- 
ifestations of the Spirit of Truth, such as are 
given to every man to profitwithal. Considering 
our manifold departures from the true and living 
way, into worldly wisdom, policy and indulgence, 
how wonderful is the long continuance of mani- 
fest mercy and favour ! 


THE FRIEND. 


diligence in seeking to be built, and to build one 
another, upon the foundation of true and living 
faith, which works by love, to the purifying of 
the heart of all that would separate between us 
and our God, and one from another; that we may 
know of a truth that the work of our spiritual 
union is going on, to the bringing of us nearer 
and nearer together, as members of the one house- 
hold of faith. 

Little indeed will human wisdom, policy or 
strength avail, in the work of reconciliation and 
unity unto which we are called, in order that we 
may witness the healing whereby the breach 
which sin and iniquity have made between us and 
our holy Head ; but what is needed in order that 
we may know this, and thereby a re-union of the 
members into one body, is a more humble submis- 
sion of our own wills to the gentle rule and gov- 
ernment of the peaceable spirit of the dear Re- 
deemer, who is seeking to gather us into the one 
fold of love and peace. 


——————+»—___ 


PEACE. 


Life’s mystery, deep, restless as the ocean, 
Hath surged and wailed for ages to and fro; 
Earth’s generations watch its ceaseless motion, 
As in and out its hollow moanings flow. 
Shivering and yearning by that unknown sea, 
Let my soul calm itself, O God! in thee. 


Belected. 


Life’s sorrows, with inexorable power, 
Sweep desolation o’er this mortal plain; 
And human loves and hopes fly as the chaff, 
Borne by the whirlwind, from the ripened grain. 
Oh! when before that blast my bopes all flee 
Let my soul calm itself, O Christ! in thee. 


Between the mysteries of death and life 
Thou standest, loving, guiding, not explaining; 
We ask, and thou art silent; yet we gaze, 
And our charmed hearts forget their drear complain- 
ing. 
No crushing fate, no stony destiny, 
Thou “ Lamb that hath been slain,” we rest in thee. 


The many waves of thought, the mighty tides, 
The ground-swells that roll up from other lands, 
From far-off worlds, from dim, eternal shores, 
Whose echo dashes o’er life’s wave-worn strands; 
This vague, dark tumult of the inner sea 
Grows calm, grows bright, O risen Lord! in thee. 


Thy piercéd hand guides the mysterious wheels, 
Thy thorn-crowned brow now wears the crown of 
power, 
And when the dark enigma presseth sore, 
Thy patient voice saith : “ Watch with me one hour.” 
As sinks the moaning river in the sea 
In silent peace, 8o sinks my soul in thee. 


The Constituents of Precious Stones.—Omit- 
ing the diamond and pearl we have sixteen gems. 
Of these no fewer than one-half—namely, a- 
gate, amethyst, chalcedony, chrysophrasus, jasper, 
onyx, opal, and sardonyx—areslight modifications 
of silica. Some, like the amethyst, are colored 
crystallized rock-crystal ; the others more resem- 
ble silica in the form of flint ; but all agree in con- 
sisting almost entirely of that most abundant and 
common earthy or mineral matter, which, as form- 
ing the sand on the sea-shore, we count the very 
type of useless barrenness; and of which, in the 
shape of sandstone, we build our rudest walls and 
meanest erections. 

The whole of the precious stones in question 
are, in truth, only colored sandstones. Nor is 
there anything rare in the source of their color. 
A little iron rust, a little manganese, a little coaly 
matter, or a few scales of mica are sufficient to 
give them their beautiful tints. And the most 
beautiful perhaps of all the silicious gems, the 


anything but its structure, it is only to the pres. 
ence of a little water. 

Of the other eight stones, three—the ruby, car. 
buncle, and sapphire—may be said to be identi. 
cal. The ruby and the carbuncle are exactly go, 
and the sappbire differs only in color from them, 
A ruby or carbuncle may be said to be a red sap. 
phire, or a sapphire may be called a blue ruby, 
They consist of nearly the same thing as the eme 
powder with which we clean rusty needles, andit 
is the same thing asthe earth of clay (alumina), 
The rarest azure blue sapphire or blazing ruby is 
only crystallized colored clay-earth. 

Of the remaining five stones, two—the emerald 
and the beryl—are but different names for one 
thing. They are largely made up of flint-earth 
(silica) aud clay-earth (alumina), and their color 
is owing toan abundant metal—chromium. Th 
do contain, however, one comparatively rare 
body called glucina, the oxyd of an unfamiliar 
metal. Yet there is nothing remarkable in the 
appearance of this body; it being of itself only 
a white powder and only occasionally found form. 
ingagem. For it is only a few among the beryls 
that are sufficiently beautiful to be counted among 
precious stones ; and fine emeralds are so rare that 
a single one at Vienna is valued at $250,000. 

The last three stones are the chrysolite, the to 
paz, and thejacinth. The chrysolite is made up 
largely of the continually recurring flint-earth & 
ca); its rather unattractive yellowish or olive 
green color results from the presents of a little 
iron-rust, and what is not silicious or ferruginous 
in it is the uncostly substance magnesia. The 
topaz is, again, clay-earth and flint-earth, with 
the addition of a common body, fluorine. 

At length, however, in the last of the sacred 
gems, we encounter one constituted of very rare 
materials. The jacinth is composed of the least 
common materials of all the gems. It has in it 
an earth called zirconia, the oxyd of a very rare 
metal. The other constituent is silica. Of all 
the gems it is probably the least known. It isa 
brown stone of no remarkable beauty. The rarest 
of the gems is thus the least prized of them all. 

There are other precious stones, but they all 
consist of common things. The garnet, spinelle- 
ruby, and lapis-lazuli are compounds of silica, 
alumina, magnesia, and iron-oxyd; the splendid 
color of the last-mentioned depending on the pres- 
ence of sulphur and soda. 

The turquoise is clay-earth mixed with phot 
phate of lime, colored by oxyd of copper. Mala 
chite is an ore of copper. Satin-spar and Derby- 
shire-spar consist chiefly of lime. Jet is coal, 
and amber is petrified resin. In short, with the 
exception of the dull brown jacinth and emerald, 
the great majority of precious stones are only col- 
ored sand, flint, clay-earth, or clay, whilst the 
diamond is carbon, and the pearl carbonate of lime; 
simple however as their constitution appears it 
has taxed the highest resources of the chemist to 
produce even the roughest imitations. 


Eli Yarnall.—His appearances in the ministry 
were of latter years not very frequent, being a good 
example in humble waiting until he felt the renew- 
al of that ability in which alone he could mini® 
ter, to his own peace and the health of the church. 
In those frequent seasons of waiting in our meet 
ings to attain to a state of solemn silence before 
the great Head of the church, a reverent awful- 
ness was frequently visible in his countenance; 
and under a feeling sense of his own frailty a8 8 
dependent creature, and of the evidences of divine 


May the remembrance of the obligation we are| precious opal (of which there exists a piece at|love, from time to time renewed, tears of humil- 


f th Vienna, weighing 1 lb., valued at $200,000 in|iation and gratitude were often seen to flow from 
ance of our God, incite us, one and all, to renewed gold), if it owe its splended blaze of colors to| him.—Memorials. 


under, because of the long-suffering and forbear- 





From “Hind’s Labrador Peninsulas.” 
The BritishAmerican Fisheries. 

At the present time, when pisciculture has be- 
come a fashionable science, it may not be uninter- 
esting to glance at our North American fisheries, 
where, amid the “ rich sea pastures” of the At- 
Jantic, nature needs no care or art to add to the 
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war against France, said: ‘It is not long since|sport. If he is successful, there is not a moment 
the French took licences from the Governor of|to spare; and drawing up one line after another, 
Newfoundland to fish upon the coast, and paid jas fast as he can, be takes from eight hundred to 
tribute for such licences, as an acknowledgment|one thousand fish in a day. A day generally be- 
of the sole right of the crown of England to that| gins at two or three A. M., and lasts until four or 
island; but of late the encroachments of the/|five o’clock in the afternoon, when the boats are 
French upon that island and his majesty’s sub-|taken home, and the toilsome, tedious process of 


myriads of animal life abounding in those waters. | jects, trade and fishing there, had been more like|curing begins. But there are other and more ex- 
Profit could alone attract inhabitants to that stern|the invasion of an enemy, than becoming friends |peditious means of taking the cod. The French 
and rock bound coast, where, for hundreds of|who enjoyed the advantages of that trade only by|having large bounties, and being provided with 


miles in succession, the scenery is only varied by 
deep bays running far into the land, and the 


permission.” every means of successful fishing, regardless of 
The treaty of Utrecht apparently ended the |cost, make use of huge seines or nets, and bultons, 


frowning cliffs, relieved at intervals with beds of|contention, by giving France the concurrent right /or long lines of baited hooks. The former are 


snow. ‘Trees are few; here and there may be 
seen, in a more sheltered nook, a patch of stunted 
fir and birch ; but nature has little encouragement 
toadorn the gloomy gneissoid hills, rising pre- 


of fishing on the shores of Newfoundland ; of course |about two hundred fathoms in length by thirty- 
reserving a greater proportion of the bank for|five or forty deep, and sweeping the bottom, 
the English. But this arrangement did not suit! gather in large and small fish. This helps to sup- 
our neighbours, and the same spirit as that which | ply bait, which is an article of great necessity and 


cipitately from two hundred to fourteen hundred |justly offended William III., has lately been 
feet above the sea, and forming a fit barrier to the|/evinced. At the beginning of this century, the 
full swell of the broad Atlantic. What this is,| French not only encroached upon our privileges, 
can only be described, not appreciated by any|but “forcibly prevented the British subjects from 
who have not seen it; but let one to whom it was/fishing at the French stations within the above 
a familiar sight and sound, try and give some idea/limits,” [Cape St. John to Cape Ray,] “ practi- 
of its appearance on the Labrador coast. “I never|cally converting the concurrent fishery into one 
saw anything more grand and wildly beautiful,” |exclusively French.” The last convention on 
says Admiral Bayfield, “than the tremendous/this subject was in January, 1857; and so great 
swell, which often comes in without wind, rolling}an interest and excitement was felt about it in 
slowly but irresistibly in from the sea, asif moved| British America, that the home government was 
by some unseen power; rearing itself up like a|petitioned, and the general feeling of Canada ex- 
wall of water, as it approaches the craggy sides of| pressed, that further grants would soon lead to 


the islands, moving on faster and faster as it nears 
the shore, until at last it bursts with fury over 
islets thirty feet high or sends up sheets of foam 
and spray, sparkling in the sunbeams, fifty feet 
up the sides of precipices. I can compare the 
roar of the surf on a calm night to nothing less 
that the Falls of Niagara.” 

Such scenes as these were unable to deter our 
seafaring countrymen from venturing where a 
rich harvest might be gathered ; and as far back 
as three hundred years ago, the wealth and impor- 


the destruction of English fishing-rights, and the 
depopulation of Newfoundland. Perhaps the 
cause of France evincing such interest to preserve 
and increase these fisheries, still arises from the 
fact of their being the only school she has for 
training seamen, which has been honestly ad- 


expense, as the cod will rarely bite at salt fish; 
and as each bulton contains many hundreds of 
hooks, great quantities of small fish are required. 
The taking of bait involves one of the differences 
between the British and French fisheries. Any 
traffic in bait is illegal, as the greater the quantity 
of bait one party has, the less will be the catch 
of fish by the other, the cod remaining where 
they are easily supplied with food, instead of 
searching the banks for it. Notwithstanding the 
illegality of the proceeding, the French offer so 
large a premium on fish for bait, compared with 
what it makes for exportation, that, in the year 
1856, it was estimated £58,000 worth of bait was 
illicitly sold to the French fishermen. Another 
method of taking cod is by what is called M. 
Tétu’s deep-sea fishery. This consists of an engr- 
mous net, square, with bottom and sides of mesh- 
work, and divided into eizht compartments, with 


mitted by her statesmen. Louisburg was the grand | perpendicular openings for the ingress of the fish, 


fortress and harbour on which depended her|which, when once in, generally fail to get out. 
strength during the last century ; and bitter must/It lies near the ground, and though not injured 
have been the disappointment of the French |by storms, soon decays, and thus is an immense 
when it fell under British assaults, after having|expense; but the take of fish is such as to make 


tance which might accrue to England from the|been built at an enormous cost (30,000,000 )it profitable. M. Tétu keeps the fish in the nets 
North American fisheries, was seen by our shrewd |livres,) and even the bricks for its construction |to feed, and takes as many as one hundred and 


Queen Bess. Newfoundland had been rediscovered 
at the end of the fifteenth century by John Cabot, 
but no use was made of his discovery until the 
year 1583, when Elizabeth gave to Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert a grant of two hundred leagues round any 
spot he might, chose on the chief islands of the 
Gulf of St Lawrence. Thither he went with five 
small vessels, containing two hundred souls, and 
tried to establish his colony on the Bay of St. 
John ; but a few months after their arrival, they 
were driven home by many difficulties and with 
lessened numbers. This, however, was the first 
attempt to found the fishing system, which has 
since then grown into a branch of colonial com- 
merce, of sufficient importance and profit to form 
the subject of special treaties and conventions, 
and to afford a lucrative employment to many 
thousands of people. 

But these rich possessions were not to be en- 
joyed by the English alone, and foreign interfer- 
ence was soon excited, for as early as the middle 
of the seventeenth century, the French had estab- 
lished a colony at Placentia Bay; and it is re- 
merkable to see how tenaciously they have striven 
to hold their ground, and how many quarrels 
have arisen from this cause between the govern- 
ments of France and England. Newfoundland 
being an English possession, the right of fishing 
on its coasts was a favor paid for by other nations 
at the rate of five per cent. on all fish taken. 
This tax was levied until the reign of Charles II., 
when he relinquished his right, and the French 
lost no time in enlarging their fishing grounds. 
But subsequent sovereigns resented the lapse in 
Mupremacy; and William III., when declaring 


taken out from France. 


The fish of the Gulf of St. Lawrence are of 


almost every kind, in countless swarms, or rather 
shoals; but the fish most taken, and really con- 
stituting the fisheries, are the cod, the whale, the 
mackerel, the herring, the salmon, the seal and 
the oyster. The cod abounds on all the shores 
and bays of the gulf, and generally appears from 
the 10th of May to the beginning of June, when, 
after depositing its spawn, it seeks the shallower 
waters near the coast in search of food. At this 
time it is taken in the greatest numbers, some- 
times as near the surface as five or six fathoms; 
but usually the depth is from twenty-five to sixty 
fathoms, and even eighty fathoms. During the 
summer months, the dreary coasts of Labrador 
and Newfoundland are alive with thousands of 
fishermen and their craft. Five-and-twenty years 
ago, a8 manyas seven hundred American schooners 
might be seen at once employed in cod fishing ; 
and now the trade has greatly increased until it 
is estimated that the total yearly produce of the 
cod-fishery amounts to 1,500,000 tons of fresh 
fish. Of course, a large portion of this is refuse, 
which if not used as a manure, returns to the sea, 
where it is devoured by smaller fish, which, in 
their turn, support the cod. The resident Cana- 


dian and Labradorian fishermen use long boats of | 


about sixteen feet keel, and fish with lines and 
hooks baited with pieces of fresh fish, or even 
some small fish whole. The fisherman having 
taken his boat out to the spot he selects for fish- 
ing, anchors, and loosening his lines—four to six 
in number, with two hooks each—to about one 


fifty thousand codfish in a fortnight. 
(Concluded next week.) 


————_——_—.>e—_—__ 


Let us examine our own hearts ; let us ask our- 
selves whether our self-will, our obstinacy and our 
unyielding disposition, does not often cause us to 
disturb the domestic peace, to rend the ties of 
friendship, to call forth discontent and enmity in 
others, because we are intent upon establishing our 
superiority, our liberty of thought and action, our 
opinions, as against those of others? And yet 
we cannot bear to see others conduct themselves 
'in the same way towards us. What we do or de- 
sire, we call right. What others do or demand, 
we call presumption, love of domineering, inor- 
dinate self esteem and obstinacy.—Zschokke. 


Solar Pump.—La Science Pour Tous gives 
an illustration of a pump to be operated by the 
sun’s rays, erected at Sadia, Algeria, by Mr. De- 
liancourt, the commandant of the place. An air- 
tight hollow box of sheet iron has its top painted 
black to absorb the suun’s rays. A pipe leads from 
the well into the box one fourth the distance be- 
low the top, to which height the box is filled with 
water. The discharge pipe leads out of the box 
near the bottom, and flap valves are provided so 
\that when the air expands in the upper part of 
the box the water will be forced. out by the dis- 
icharge pipe, and when the air contracts, water 
will be drawn up into the box, from the well. 
Shades are provided to expose the blackened top 
of the box to the sun’s rays, and then shelter it, 





fathom of the bottom, prepares for his long day’s|with as frequent alternations as possible. 





For “The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather for Fourth month, 1865. 


No record of the weather having been kept 
from the 17th to the 23d of the Fourth month 
(inclusive) the usual summary of the temperature 
cannot be given. During the rest of the month 
there were ten clear days, four were cloudy with- 
out storms, and some rain fell during parts of 
nine days, on two of which, namely, the 10th and 
15th, it rained nearly all day. The amount of 
rain during the month was 2.36 inches. 


Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 
Fifth month Ist, 1865. 
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Circumstances of the Weather 
for Fourth Month, 1865. 
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Homes for Workmen. 


We are glad to find that the subject of homes 
in the country for laboring men who live in Bos- 
ton is engaging more general public attention. 
As a matter of education, as a matter of health, or 
as a matter of morals, we conceive that it is a sub- 
ject of the first importance to practical men. 

In the city of Philadelphia a man may hire a 

retty house for two hundred and fifty dollars, 
well finished and substantially built, with every 
facility for water arrangements, gas and the other 
conveniences of modern life, the whole built on a 
lot one hundred feet deep. Is there any reason 
why, because a man works in Boston, he should 
be unable to enjoy these conveniences which have 
become necessities, unless he pays twice or thrice 
the price for them paid by his comrades in Phil- 
adelphia ? 

The workman who lives in Worcester, Mass., 
sees his boys grow up strong, tall and hearty, not 
oppressed by school, work or other confinement. 
If he chooses he can cultivate the half acre or acre 
next his house, and provide his table with better 
vegetables than Mr. Croesus or Mrs. Midas can 
buy in Faneuil Hall Market. When winter 
comes, he lays down his own pork for the winter. 
The year through he has eggs for his table if his 
wife and children choose. And he does not pay 
so much rent as the workman we have described 
in Philadelphia. In practice, indeed, he buys 
his own homestead, and knows what “ real estate’’ 
means. 

Now the Philadelphia workman and the Wor- 
cester workman both, very probably, live half an 


hour from their work. Every one sees that the|and comprehending it! 
Boston workman might, within half an hour of 


his work, have just the same advantages at the 
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same price,—if the railroad companies and cap- 
italists would take this matter in hand on a scale 
of magnitude sufficient to offer these facilities to 
many people atonce. There is land enough with- 
in ten miles of Boston for such homes as we de- 
scribe in Worcester. All that is needed is that 
the arrangements for a large number of houses 
and gardens, at cheap rents, be made at one time 
and at one place; for it is necessary that the 
morning and evening special trains shall be ar- 
ranged to meet the specific working hours of the 
city. 

Let any railroad company, or any combination 
of shareholders, build such a village of a hundred 
houses, as will give homes and gardens to a hun- 
dred families at rents not exceeding one hundred 
and fifty dollars. The accommodation given could 
be made palatial in comparison with the crowded 
tenements in the city for which the same families 
are now paying from two hundred and fifty to 
four hundred dollars. Let the trains to Boston 
be arranged so that the workmen may meet the 
requisitions of a day’s work. What they will gain 
will be, first, a chance for the education of their 
children under the open sky, and with good 
air and food,—an opportunity which all the 
city missions, and ministers at large in the world 
cannot give them; second, an interest themselves 
in the direction of their own community, which 
the best man loses when he is one of a thous- 
and huddled together in a crowded alley ;—third, 
opportunities of health, exercise, and personal im- 
provement which would make, in a generation, 
an entire change in the physical stamina of our 
laboring men. 

[These suggestions from the Boston Advertiser 


are valuable as well as interesting. If there is). 


anything that requires attention it is accomoda- 
tion for the families of workingmen in habitations 
where the surroundings are not destructive of all 
moral feeling and social decency. The erection of 
tenement houses of a proper kind is necessary for 
the convenience of those who prefer to live in 
cities, but there are always large numbers of well- 
bred and educated men who would willingly go 
an hour’s ride from their work if their little fam- 
ilies could have the benefit of fresh air and coun- 
try exercise.— Sci. Amer. 


Philology tells us that there is no limit to the 
variation of dialect. The simplicity and intrica- 
cy of truth, as together revealed and reconciled 
in this branch of science, consist in the phenom- 
enon, that while the original unity of all human 
speech is traceable in the actual presence or legi- 
ble history of certain radical forms, the diversities 
of usage are as unlimited as the diversities of na- 
tional, and of provincial, and even of individual 
character. It is now an indisputable truth, that 
every man, so far as he thinks for himself, makes 
his own language ; although it must remain to be 
an indisputable blessing in a world which has been 
enlightened by any revelation of truth, that indi- 
viduals are capable of adopting both their thoughts 
and their language, for the most part, “at second 
hand.” So far as we speak intelligently or ap- 
preciatingly, we must speak originally, because 
thought is antecedent to language. And for the 
same reason we may speak intellegibly and yet 


not with perfect intelligence or appreciation of our 


words, when we are merely uttering borrowed 
thoughts. 


Thou doubtest God’s providence because thy 


Explosion of a Pile Hammer. 

Some years since I cast a pile hammer weigh. 
ing four tuns. The man for whom it was cast 
arrived at my place just after the mold was filled, 
and wanted to take the hammer away that night, 


‘IL told him that it was impossible. He was in 


great hurry, and arranged with two men to sit up 
with him all night to draw the sand away from 
the casting as it hardened, in order to cool it ag 
rapidly as possible. The next day we hoisted it 
out and got it upon the deck of a canal boat, the 
deck being protected from the heat by two layers © 
of brick. The man started of with his hammer, 
but before night he came back and ordered another 
one cast. It seems that the heat remaining in 
the casting set fire to the deck, and in throwing 
water on the fire a little fell upon the hammer; 
seeing that this hastened the cooling, the owner 
threw on more, when the casting burst with a re. 
port that was heard two miles. One half flew for. 
ward, killing a horse, and the other went towards 
the stern, falling through the bottom, and sink. 
ing the boat. 


BURSTING OF A LARGE PLATE. 


In making the mold for my large cannon we 
cast a circular plate about 10 feet in diameter, and 
3 inches thick. To hasten the cooling we remoy- 
ed the cope from the mold, when the large surface 
of hot iron made the shop intolerably warm. To 
diminish the heat, the foreman threw sand upon 
the plate around the edge leaving the middle un- 
covered. This caused the middle to harden first, 
and the outside, cooling afterwards, was, of course, 
drawn by its contraction into a state of tension 
upon the interior mass. 

We had been at work upon this plate several 
days, drilling a series of holes through it near the 
edge, and had it on a drill press over a pit which 
communicated by a trench with the outerair. A 
very warm blast of wind passed over Trenton, 
and the next morning when I went to the sho 
the watchman said that the shop had been struc 
by lightning in the night. I went in and saw 
that the great plate had burst in two halves, one 
crashing inward among the machinery, and the 
other flying outward and falling into a pile of val- 
uable castings. j 

I suppose that the current of warm air had 
struck against the centre of the plate, slightly ex- 
panding it, and thus increasing the tension of 
the rim sufficiently to overcome the tenacity of 
the metal— NV. Wiard. 


If thou wouldst govern men, teach thy tongue 
to be modestly silent, and let thy acts speak.— 
Zschokke. 
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FIFTH MONTH 6, 1865. 
alii iliac ll 

The following is the minute made relative to 
the exercise of the Yearly Meeting, as called forth 
during its sittings, to which reference was madé 
in the report of the proceedings, published last 
week. 

“In considering the state of the subordinate 
Meetings and Members, as presented by the re- 
plies to the queries, an exercise has prevailed, in 
this Meeting, that Friends everywhere should 
rightly estimate the high profession which the 
make as a Christian Church, and the responsibil- 
ity resting on them individually, to live in accor 


limited intellect is incapable of understanding] dance with the pure principles and righteous tes- 


judgment on the Divine Government of the 
must himself be God.—Zschokke. 


He who would sit in|timonies which the Head of the Church has cal- 
world, 


led us to maintain before the world. 
‘‘We are comforted in the belief that nots 











few among our members are increasingly concern-|peace. As this concern is maintained, and the|wretchedness, not being able to procure work, 
ed about the all important work of their soul’s| counsel and government enforced in meekness and |and the government is desirous to distribute them 
salvation, and that they may be found rightly en-|love, and by a daily walk of the parent consistent | wherever employment can be obtained for them. 
gaged in whatever service in the Church may be | with the precepts he is seeking to instil into the|These women prefer to continue labouring as 







































































































































































































































d, required at their hands ; and we believe the Lord’s| mind of his child, we believe the blessing of the| heretofore ; and in neighbourhoods where the ex- 
t, hand has been laid upon many of our dear young} Most High will not be withheld, and a well-ground-| periment has been tried, they are reported to have 
a Friends, for the purpose of preparing them, by|ed hope may be entertained that he will see of the|done well. This information is given with the 
ip the baptisms of his Holy Spirit, to come up to/travail of his soul and be satisfied. hope that Friends requiring aid on their farms 
a his help against the mighty, and promote the ex-| “ A firm belief in, and testimony to, the peace-|may be willing to employ some of these poor wo- 
as tension of his kingdom in the earth. We desirejable nature and spirit of the religion of Christ|men, giving them and their children shelter and 
it the encouragement of all such, of whatever age ;/has ever been a distinguished characteristic of|such wages as may prove a just compensation for 
he aid that, by unreserved dedication to the gov-jour Society. We are convinced that war, under |their services. 
rs eroment and guidance of the in-speaking Word/any and every circumstance, is opposed to the} Applications will be received and promptly 
It, of Divine Grace, they may be enabled to labor|plain commands and the benign precepts of|attended to at the office for the employment of 
er harmoniously and effectually for the removal of|Christ ; and strong are our desires that none of |coloured freedmen, No. 1605 North St., Philada. 
in the deficiencies existing among us. our members may be betrayed, either by plausi- 
ng “ As there is a sincere engagement of soul to| ble reasoning or by the military spirit, now so pre- . wins ® 
r; be enabled to comply with the first and great| valent, into any compromise of this important tes-| A box of clothing materials is about being pre- 
er commandment—to love God above all—there will|timony. The prophesies of holy men of old give|pared, to be sent to the suffering Friends in 
re. be an accompanying love for one another; an|assurance that the day will come, when nations | North Carolina. If Friends who have part worn 
or honest desire to watch one over the other for|shall not learn war any more; and we would im-/g4rments, shawls, bonnets, hats, &c., will leave 
ds good ; and it will be a delight to assemble togeth-| press upon all, that as we yield ourselves to the |them with Hannah Kite, 145 North Fifth street, 
ik. er in our religious Meetings, however small they| loving, lamb-like spirit of the Prince of Peace, and |they will be carefully packed and forwarded as 
may be, in order to enjoy the privilege and expe-|scrupulously guard against sanctioning, in any |#000 a8 necessary arrangements can be made. 
rience the qualification to join in that worship of|way, the spirit and practices of war, we thus 
wi the Author of all our blessings and sure mercies, avoid wounding our own peace and grieving the SUMMARY OF EVENTs. 
nd which is in spirit and in truth. The heart, being| Holy Spirit, and aid in the fulfilment of those} Porriey.—News from Europe to 4th mo. 2Ist. The 
weaned from an inordinate love of the perishing | heart-cheering predictions; while a contrary course, | intelligence of the fall of Richmond and the destruction 
ov" things of this world, will have its affections fixed | however it may be palliated or glossed over, is|of Lee’s army bad been received, causing great excite- 
Ts on durable riches and righteousness, and the|obstructing the triumph of peace on earth and| ment in the market for United States securities, which 
: strong will of the fallen nature being subdued, | good will to men. eae ie onde o caine 
a it will become easy to wear the yoke of Christ,| « This is a day of mourning and perplexity. srenedhinner with dhe sebely contended an eatin 
mr and to walk in the straight and narrow way which| The judgments of the Lord are felt throughout |is not yet lost. The Times says, if the South now proves 
’ He has cast up for the flock of his companions.| the land, calling upon the inhabitants to humble | powerless and desponding, the work of the North may 
aa As these things come to be known more gener-|themselves beneath the rod, to repent of their)>e easy, but if we have now arrived at the end, not of a 
a ally among us, past experience of the goodness of|sins, and learn righteousness. We are renewedly | “&% Dut of the first stage of the political revolution, the 
: ‘ ge hgh ‘ real troubles of the North are but just beginning. The 
ral the Lord gives ground to believe that gifts for| persuaded the dbligation rests upon us with wO-) gigr considers the Richmond catastrophe as the end of 
‘aa the edification of the Church will be dispensed by| diminished weight, as a people highly favored, |the slaveholders’ rebellion. 
: Him, who alone can confer them,; more rightly|though sorrowfully unfaithful—to lay aside every| The stock of cotton in Liverpool is large, being esti- 
ich ualified ministers will be raised up to preach| weight that hinders or keeps us back, and seek, | mated at 1,575,000 bales, including 590,000 American. 
A the Gospel of lifeand salvation, in the demonstra-| with full purpose of heart, for ability to occupy ne wae ot ag re - ee lb. Bread- 
a tion of the Spirit and power ; and judges and|the talents committed to our charge, and to rua Consols, 904. ony was iene iat at 34 caine 
0, counsellors anviated with the spirit of discernment with patience in the humble, self-denying path} The French Emperor was about to visit alneaas for 
and judgment, to cleanse the camp of its defile-| which faithful Friends have ever walked in ; that |the purpose of concerting with the government those 
me ments and build up the waste places. so we may be as lights in the world, and by those | measures necessary for the welfare of the colony. 
tad “The proper literary instruction of the children| good works, which are the fruits of his own spirit, | 7 aaa aden Peer for the 
a Within our limits, under consistent teachers, and| bring glory to our Father, who is in heaven. Let, pais aes naan on either po ntrl apaas oe Oe Bee 
wa in schools where they can be measurably shielded |then, all the luke-warm or negligent among our| Advices from the West Coast of Africa state that a 
had from the contaminating influence of evil associa-| members, be aroused to a sense of their danger | Spanish slaver escaped from Rio Ponga. After being at 
tions, and their guarded religious training in ajand their responsibility, gird up the loins of their |se* two days the slaves took possession of the ship and 
a knowledge of the blessed truths of Christianity,| mind, watch and be suber. The shortness and aera the crew except two men, who had reached 
vie sod in conduct and conversation consistent there- uncertainty of time, as well as the stripped and "Sous Srates.—The Secretary of State—On the 30th 
with, have been afresh felt to be of peculiar im-| tried condition of the Church, should incite each | ylt., W. H. Seward’s physicien reported that he was re- 
_ | portance, and to demand the increased attention] one to a close self-examination, to discover how|covering rapidly. His son F. W. Seward’s condition 
ngue tad concern of our members. Great is the re-| much he owes, aud what he has done with his ea Gaoune of the eleteeessine ene 
us sponsibility resting on parents, and others having| Lord’s money ; in order that, through the aid of| fe cavalry who were engaged in Gece en 
the direction of children; and strong are the| Him who is touched with a feeling of our infirmi- culprits traced Booth, and his accomplice Harold, to a 
+ | ‘ims made upon them, not only by parental| ties, the great work of regeneration may be com-|barn on Garrett's farm, uear the Rappahannock river 
"at love, but by the duty they owe to Him whose heri-| pleted before the night cometh wherein no man|twenty-two miles below Fredericksburg, Va. Harold 
tage children are, to labor patiently and fervently| can work. was taken alive, but Booth refusing to surrender was 
a to bring them up in the nurture and admonition of} “Thus may the weakness and deficiencies. shot and killed by one of the party. The conspiracy 
. oh sas ss : appears to have been an extensive one, implicating a 
ll the Lord, seeing they stand as delegated shep-| which indicate a want of living faith and godly zeal | ,ymber of individuals. Some of those suspected have 
ey herds, who must give account for the lambs|amongst our members, and which cause the body|been arrested and are now in custody. Others are in 
pe h entrusted to their keeping. We would, therefore,|to mourn in these, our annual assemblies, be re-|Canada, and the U. S. Consul General in that country 
ee ifectionately, but earnes'ly, press upon theconsid-| moved, and the Church be brought up out of her has given notice to the authorities that all connected 
a eration of all occupying these stations, the neces-| present low estate into the purity and authority a ae ree President must be surren- 
ity of being willing to make such sacrifices as| which marked her earlier days.” Mobile.—The Herald's Mobile correspondent writes, 
inate may be needful to secure to their offspring com- that the Federal forces captured there 215 heavy guns, 
peteat school instruction ; and to seek daily for NOTICE. 2000 stand of arms, and 30,0 ales of cotton, with 
4 t | ability to check, in a right spirit, the early bud-| From information received it appears that among |!arge quantities of corn and other grain. More than 
: ’ + ding of their corrupt nature ; to accustom them to|the large number of coloured people who have Stach ees tan _— au oie and 
the 4 proper restraint of their youthful desires and|crowded into the City of Washington, there are On Frightful Steamboat Dhoster"Tee teienet Sallie 
einit will; and gently to lead them into an acquain-|women with children, numbering together about |from New Orleans, crowded with Union troops lately 
tance with and submission to the voice of their|ten thousand, whose husbands and fathers are not |released from the rebel prisons at Catawba and Ander- 
accor 1 Saviour, in the secret of their soul, that so they| with them, nor is it known where they are. Most |sonville, blew up and was burned to the water's edge on 
i val may be induced to take his yoke upon them, aad,|of these women have been “ field-hands,” accus- |t¥e 27th inst., » few miles above Memphis, Tenn. Seven 





hundred and eighty-six persons are reported saved 
tomed to all the outdoor work on a farm, and are| many of them being badly scalded and burned. The 


unfit for house servants. They are living in great! number lost is estimated at 1500. 


by learning of him, be prepared to enlist in bis 
tervice, and receive the inestimable reward of his 






















THE FRIEND. 








Jefferson Davis.—The last positive information of the 
movements of the rebel chief, states that he passed 
through Charlotte, on the southern border of North 
Carolina, on his way southward, escorted by a brigade 
of cavalry, on the 23d ult. As General Wilson was at 
Macon on the 20th, there is still a probability that Davis 
ah may be captured. 

a Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 337, including 23 
| deaths and interments of soldiers. 

Rebel Prisoners.—There are now about 70,000 rebel 
prisoners in confinement in various places, exclusive of 
the armies of Lee and Johnston, which were paroled on 
their surrender. The Union prisoners in the South 
have been nearly all liberated by exchange. 

Virginia.—Gen. Halleck has commenced operations 
iH by placing troops at several important centres, sufficient 
; to suppress guerilla bands, arrest turbulent rebels, and 
: preserve order in the State. The National Intelligencer 

i} says, “that the President and Cabinet have concluded 
arrangements in reference to the government of the 
ti State of Virginia and the process of her final restoration 
to the Union. Governor Pierpont has been fully ad- 
vised of the views of the Government, and is authorized 
and empowered to establish the new State Government 
of Virginia at Richmond.” All restrictions upon do- 
ee mestic commerce and trade, except as to articles con- 
ahd traband of war, have been revoked in respect to all 

oe) ports and counties of this State which have duly sub- 
mitted to the authority, and are in military possession 
of the United States. In Richmond there is a large 
population, composed chiefly of females, in a state of 
extreme destitution. Partial relief is being given to 
} this class by the United States Commissaries of Sub- 
' sistence. Visitors to Richmond have largely increased 
since the restrictions on travel have been removed. 
Intelligence from the Shenandoah valley states that all 
paroled rebel soldiers going home in that direetion are 
required to take the oath of allegiance. Many of Mose- 
by’s guerillas have come into Winchester with the pa- 
roled prisoners. 

Reopening of Trade.—In order to relieve loyal citizens 
and well disposed persons residing in insurrectionary 
States from unnecessary commercial restrictions, and to 
encourage them to return to peaceful pursuits, the Pre- 
sident has ordered that all restrictions upon internal, 
domestic and coastwise commercial intercourse be dis- 
i continued in such parts of the States of Tennessee, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
ai Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and so much of Louisiana 
if) as lies east of the Mississippi river, as shall be embraced 
within the lines of national millitary occupation, except- 
ing only such restrictions as are imposed by acts of 
pat Congress and regulations in pursuance thereof, pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury and approved 
by the President, and excepting, also, from the effects 

fh of this order, all articles contraband of war. 

‘4 Reduction of Expenses.—The government has already 
it begun the work of retrenching, with earnestness, and it 
is stated that a large number of clerks in the various 
departments have been or will soon be dismissed. The 
War Department has ordered that the chiefs of the re- 
spective bureaus shall proceed immediately to reduce 
j the expenses of their several departments to what is ab- 
solutely necessary, in view of an immediate reduction 
of the forces in the field and garrisons, and the speedy 
termination of hostilities. It is ordered that all ocean 
transports, not required to bring home troops, shall be 
discharged. Purchases of horses, mules, wagons and 
tert other land transportation, &. &c., are to cease. Pur- 

it chases of arms, ammunition, &c., are to cease, and the 
manufactnre of arms and ordnance stores to be reduced 
as rapidly as can be done without injury to the service. 
ij The intention is announced to reduce in every safe and 
ih: practicable mode the enormous outlay caused by the 
war. 

Approaching End of the War.—At the same time that 
General Grant was despatehed to North Carolina to set 
aside General Sherman's arrangement with the rebel 
leaders, Generals Canby and Thomas, Meade, Sheridan 
and others were informed that it was disapproved by 
the President, and they were ordered to disregard it. 
General Grant reac Raleigh, N. C., on the morning 
of the 24th. He immediately terminated the truce with 
General Johnston, and informed him that civil matters 
could not be entertained in any convention between 
army commanders. He was subsequently invited to 
surrender his forces on the same terms that were grant- 
ed to General Lee; and a dispatch from Grant dated 
Raleigh, on the 26th, states that “Johnston has sur- 
rendered the forces in his command, embracing all from 
here to the Chattahoochie, to General Sherman, on the 
basis agreed upon between Lee and myself for the army 
of Northern Virginia.” Gen. Wade Hampton, com- 
mander of the cavalry, refused to be surrendered, and 


The number of men actually surrendered is stated to be 
27,400. All the militia from South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Georgia and the Gulf States are understood 
to be included, but not the army of Gen. Taylor, lying 
west of the Chattahoochie river. Among the generals 
included in the capitulation are Beauregard, Hardee, 
and others of note. By the capture of Mobile and the 
operations of Gen. Wilson’s forces, the rebel command 
under Gen. Taylor has been greatly broken and disor- 
ganized, so that no serious opposition from it is expected. 
In Kentucky, one thousand of Morgan’s men and 105 
officers surrendered themselves at Mount Sterling, on 
the 30th ult. In Western Kentucky, 1200 rebel troops 
also surrendered, and at Cumberland Gap 900 rebels 
came in and were paroled. There is still a strong rebel 
force beyond the Mississippi; but it is supposed it will 
soon be obliged to yield, measures being in progress to 
bring the rebellion in that quarter to an early close. 
General Grant has returned to Washington. A Raleigh 
despatch of the 28th, says, that the chief portion of 
Sherman’s army was about to take its departure from 
North Carolina for Richmond. The army of General 
Schofield will remain, and be distributed as a garrison 
force throughout the State. 

The Abolition of Slavery.—The anti-slavery constitu- 
tional amendment has been ratified by the Legislatures 
of twenty States, Tennessee and Arkansas having been 
almost unanimous in its favor. New Jersey stands 
alone among the Free States as having rejected the 
measure. The amendment will unquestionably be rati- 
fied by Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Cali- 
fornia, Iowa and Oregon. One State more will be 
needed for the requisite three-fourths. This can be 
obtained by reversing the first decision of New Jersey, 
Delaware or Kentucky, or securing the vote of some 
other State. Gen. Brisbane, Superintendent of organi- 
zation of coloured troops in Kentucky, has written a 
letter to Governor Bramlette, calling attention to the 
disturbed condition of labour in that State, and urging 
him to call the Legislature together and pass the con- 
stitutional amendment. The Governor replies concur- 
ring in the opinion that slavery can be no longer re- 
tained in Kentucky, and that labour must be reorgan- 
ized on a free basis. General Palmer, commanding 
Department of Kentucky, has issued an order for the 
protection of people from unjust arrests, and the protec- 
tion of coloured persons, whether free or not, from 
cruelty and oppression. 









































































































of the 14th, says the rebels, under the command of 
Adams and Buford, commenced evacuating two hours 
before the arrival of the Union army. Buford, com- 
manding the rear guard, ordered 95,000 bales of cotton 
to be burned, which was done, despite the protestations 
of the citizens. The Federals destroyed the steamers 
King, Augusta, and Shiner, on the Alabama river. The 
Little Cherokee was also burned on the Tallapoosa by 
parties unknown. The Federals destroyed all the rail- 
road depots, workshops and rolling mills, but private 
property was unmolested. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the lst inst. Mew York.—Awerican gold was lower, 
closing at 142}. U.S. six per cents, 1881, 110}; do. 
5 per cents, 10-40, 97}. Superfine State flour $6.60 a 
$6.90. Shipping Ohio, $8 a $8.25. Baltimore flour, 
fair to extra, $7.90 a $8.90. Amber western wheat, 
$1.73 $1.85. Rye, $1.03. Corn, $1.45 a $1.48. Cotton, 
46 a 48 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $7.25 a 
$7.75. Prime red wheat, $2 a $2.10; white, $2.15 4 
$2.40. Rye, $1.25 a $1.30. Yellow corn, $1.32. Oats, 
80 a 83 cts. Sales of 1100 beef cattle at prices ranging 
from 15 to 20 cts. per lb. for common to prime. About 
3500 hogs were sold at from $12.50 to $16 the 100 Ibs. 
net ; and 6000 sheep at 74 a 9 cents for clipped, and 10 
and 11 cts. per lb. gross for wool sheep. 
































































RECEIPTS. 


Received from A. Battey, Agt., Io., for R. Taber, $4, 
vols. 37 and 38, D. C. Taber and N. McDonald, $2 each, 
vol. 38, and J. Harkness and G. Harkness, $1 each, to 
No. 52, vol. 38; trom A, Garretson, Agt., O., for J. Wil- 
son, $3, to No. 27, vol. 39, and Rachel Green, $2, vol. 
39; from A. Cowgill, Agt., Io., for D. Green, $2, to No. 
26, vol. 39, and S. Fawcett, $2, to No. 36, vol. 38 ; from 
Sarah T. House, Pa., per 0. J. A., $2, vol. 38. 




































Received from A. L. and S. 0. McGrew, Buffalo 
Prairie, Ill., $20, for the relief of the Freedmen. 


Received for Friends in North Carolina.—From Friends 
of Hopewell Preparative Meeting, Ohio, $50; from 
Friends of Middletown Meeting, Ohio, $67; from E. 









it is believed went south with Jefferson Davis, taking | Bracken, Ohio, $20; from Jehu Fawcet, Salem, Ohio, 
with him a considerable portion of the rebel cavalry. /$50. 











WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Friend to act as Governess will be wanted at the 
commencement of the next Session ; also one to perform 
the duties of Clerk and Librarian. 

Application may be made for the situation of Gover. 
ness to Elizabeth Pearson, No. 448 Fifth street; Hannah 
Snowdon, Haddonfield, N.J.; Elizabeth C. Scatter, 
West Chester, Pa. ; Beulal M. Hacker, 316 So. Fourth 
street. And for Librarian to James Emlen, West Ches. 
ter ; Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del.; Joseph Snow 
Haddonfield, N. J. ; Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St, 

Fourth month 25th, 1865. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Summer Session of the School will commence on 
the 8th of Fifth month next. 

Pupils who have been regularly entered and who go 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at the 
depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, 
corner of Thirty-first and Market streets, West Philadel. 
phia, by giving their names to the Ticket Agent there, 
In such case the passage will be charged at the school, 
to be paid for with other incidental charges at the close 
of the term. Conveyances will be at the Street Road 
Station on Second and Third-days (the 8th and 9th of 
Fifth month) to meet the trains that leave West Phila 
delphia at 7.35 and 10.30 a. M., and 2.15 Pp. m. 

Ras Baggage muy be left either at Thirty-first and 
Market streets or at Eighteenth and Market. If left at 
the latter place, it must be put under the care of H, 
Alexander, who will convey it thence to Thirty-first and 
Market at a charge of 10 cents per trunk, to be paid to 
him. It should be delivered at Kighteenth street, thirty 
minutes before car time, to ensure its going in the nert 
train from Thirty-first street. Those who prefer can 
have their baggage sent for to any place in the built-up 
portion of the City, by sending word (through the post- 
office or otherwise) to H. Alexander, N. E. corner of 
Eighteenth and Market streets, so as to reach him on 
the day previous. His charge in such case for taking 
baggage to Thirty-first and Market streets, will be 25 
cents per trunk. 

During THE Session, small packages for the pupils, if 
left at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, on 
Sixth-days, before 12 o’clock, will be forwarded; and 
passengers for the school will be met at the Street Road 


Alabama.—A dispatch from Montgomery, Alabama, | Station, on the arrival of the first train from the City, 


every day except First-days. 
Philada. Fourth month, 1865. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Two Assistant TEACHERS will be wanted on the Boys 
side, to enter on their duties at the commencement of 
next Session. 

Application may be made to Joseph Scattergood, 
|No. 413 Spruce street; or to Jeremiah Hacker, No. 316 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuua H, WorTainé- 
Ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 








Diep, on the 11th ult., Mary Frianagan, aged 68 
years, a much esteemed member of the Western District 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. To this hamble and 
dedicated follower of the Lord Jesus, we believe may be 
applied his precious saying, “For I was an hungered 
and ye gave me meat, I was thirsty and ye gave me 
driok, I was a stranger and ye took me in, naked and 
ye clothed me,I was sick and ye visited me;” and 
though in her lowliness of mind she might have ques 
tioned her performance of these, as the accepted of the 
Lord did formerly, yet the evidence was plain as de 
clared by Him, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren ye have done it unto 
me.” We trust she is now among these who are set on 
the right hand of the “Son of Man,” and that she bas 
received the welcome of ‘Come ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda 
tion of the world.” One of her last sayings was, “All 
is well, I am nearing the kingdom.” 











PPPP POE 
WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 


